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The Babble Shop Openg 
ARLIAMENT has opened, ana we 

may expect a great assault on the 

House of. Lords because it is 

not representative of the people 
whereas the House of Commons occasion- 
ally is. What reason is there, we are 
asked, why a man should have a voice 
in the government of the country simply 
because he happens to be somebody’s 
eldest son? None whatever; but is there 
any more reason for allowing a man to 
govern us because he has palmed_ off 
quantity of insincere rhetoric on a few 
thousand ignorant voters ? 


TAITLER 


Lords and Commons. 
Vey few are the members who get 

elected without saying something 
that they do not quite believe and pro- 
mising something that they do not quite 
intend to perform. A noble lord may be 
incompetent, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from being honest ; an honourable 
member must have some sort of ability but 
can seldom 1 be pediecialy frank. 


Heads or Tails. 
[t isn’t quite clear whom you'd rather 
Expect to be honest and wise— 
The son of the son of his father, 
Or the son of the father of lies. 


Our Judicial Humorist. 
if see that a literary and historical critic 
has been falling foul of Mr. Justice 
Darling for slandering the Princess 
LBorghese—the lady who sat to Canova 
mit nosings on—and wishes the learnec| 
judge would not talk about matters of 
which-he has no knowledge. Surely it is 
contempt of court to try to silence one of 
his Majesty's judges. 


The Lost Lancasters. 


AN n English nobleman known as the 
Duke of Lancaster has been paying 


a visit to Paris with his duchess. It is 
funny to think 

that two kings , 

of England, who 


were also dukes of 
Lancaster, rec- 
koned Paris as one 
of their capitals. 
Perhaps King 
Edward will come 
to do the same, 
for he is certainly 
more popular 
there than his pre- 
decessors, though 
they came to the 
city by treaty. 


The Rhyme of 

the Three Kings. 

Hany of Lan- 

caster Num- 

ber Five 

Would have kept 
Paris if he'd 
been alive, 

Hariy of Lancas- 
er Number Six 

Lost it while still 
at lis childish | 
tricks. I 

Edward “of Lan- 
caster ’’ Number 
Seven 

Will always be 
welcome there, 
please Heaven. 


THE LADIES’ 


In his campaign in South St. 
heartily supported by hosts of fair admirers. 


atter and Comment 


Anglo-Saxon Justice. 
here seems to be something rotten in 
the state of what goes by the name 
of justice in the great Anglo- Saxon com- 
munities. In-America it seems as difficult 
to get a guilty man punished, if -rich and 
white, as it sometimes is for an innocent 


MRS. DESPARD 


Is the sister of General Sir J. French and was 
arrested with a large number of Suffragettes in 
their recent assault on St. Stephen's 


negro to escape lynching. In England 
case alter case is turning up in which 
heavy sentences have been given to men 
who were either clearly innocent or at 
any rate had been convicted on weak 
and worthless evidence. 
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By 
Adrian Ross, 


Where Safety Lies. 


© the whole, it would seem that the 
safest course for a man who is accused 
of a crime is to have committed it. 


ii accused of doing wrong, 
See that your defence is strong, 
Mark the minister of fate, 
The presiding magistrate ; ; 
Do not ever dare to try 
Him with any alibi. 
On the whole, your safest plan 
Is to bea euilty man ; 
Then you probably will be 
Set victoriously free, 
Or, if doomed to doing time, 
Anyhow you've had your crime, 


The Cabinet’s Speech (in English). 

N y Lords and Gentlemen M.P.'s, 
You are assembled, if you please, 

To talk about a perfect mass 

Of bills we don’t expect to pass. 

The Peers have dared to do the sin 

Of throwing out what we bring in; 

We do not think that ought to be, 

And so—no matter— you will see ! 

We have a plan extremely cool 

lor giving Irishmen home rule: 

Sut we disguise the fact behind 

The longest words that we can find. 

We've further bits of legislation 

On army reorganisation 

And Irish ‘universities ; 

But what are trifles suc h as these ? 


Besides these jobs, before you rise 
You'll haye, of course, to vote supp'ies, 
And set up for the pu blic weal 

A Court of Criminal Appeal. 


So go to work; and if you do 

All that we now invite you to 

You'll be the first that ever got 
A quart into a hal ping pot. 


Bae March of the Subciestice, 
he dashing Suffragettes, 
In red and white rosettes 
(And other things, 
= of course), 
Turned out in 
mighty force. 
The rain came 
pouring down 
As they paraded 
town, 
And spite of cloak 
and gamp 
They “got ex- 
tremely damp. 
And when 
safely were 
In Hall of Exeter, 
They talked till 
all was blue, 
As men and voters 
do. 


they 


Then. out again 
they went, 


3ut not to Parlia- 


ment; 

That body did 
not sit, 

Which was as well 
for it. 


So home in mud 


and rain 


PET—MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, THE LATEST L.C.C. CANDIDATE 


sively for ladies at the Public Baths, Battcrsea 
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Pancras Mr. George Alexander, the well-known actor-manager, is being 
The photograph shows him addressing a meeting exclu- 


They took — the 
tram or train ; 
They’ve got, if not 

their votes, 
Colds and perhaps 


sore throats. 
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ey I-xcursionsa Alarums: asin’. 


Hobbies of Royal Ladies. 

VM any members of the British peerage 
cultivate some art or other as a 

hobby. 


Breezes at the Admiralty. 


HEAR on _ the 
whilst all © differences 


by the Ad- 
miralty, all is 
not rosy in White- 
hall. The fight 
between the 
economists and 
the advocates of 
full strength 
fleets still goes on. 
More than one 
highly - placed 
official has shown 
signs of uneasiness 


at the way in 
which things are 


going, and it will 


5 


require all the tact 


at the hands of 
the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to 
prevent serious 
friction. 


Does Shaw Wear 

ll? 

‘i*his was the 
question put 

by a leading lte- 


rary light at the 
revival of You 
Never ' Can Tell 
at the Court 
Theatre, The 
“general verdict 


w.s that the dramatist would not 
but this in no way prevented everyone 
frm thoroughly enjoying themselves at 
t If you want to see the best 


Court. 
ac.ing in London in one of 
th funniest farces ever put 
ou the stage, go and see You 


Never, Can Fell. 


F-shionable Improprieties. 

] veryone, from the King 
and Queen down’ to 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, has 

flocked to the Royalty 


Theatre this past week in 
order to snigger at Maurice 
Donnay’s Education de Prince. 
This week we are fortunate 
in having a visit from 
Madame Jane Hading, and 
the New Royalty, at .the 
moment under Mr. Gaston 
Mayer's direction, is one of 
the haunts of fashionable 
London. 


Poignant News. 
f Whe is this writer they 
are talking about ?”’ 
Whispered a society lady to 
a well-known peeress at a 
party. “IT should so like to 
Invite him to one of my 
receptions,” ; 
“Alas ! 
done 


has 
has 


madam, he 
something that 
shut him out of society.” 
“Dear me! You don’t 
ay so? What a dreadful 
thing!” said the lady in a 
breath, “And what was 
it?” she added. 

“Well, about a hundred 
years ago he died.” 


say 


best authority that 
with 
Charles Beresford have been settled 


A Great Unwashed. 

“T*he famous Italian chemist, Frederigo 
Cerboni, has created a sensation by 

acknowledging that he has. not washed 


Lord 


“KING EDWARD VIl.,"° THE PRESENT FLAGSHIP OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 


This battleship is to be paid off at Portsmouth on March 4 and will be recommissioned on the following 


day as the new flagship of Lord Charles Beresford’s strengthened Channel Fleet 
last, for seventy-five years. ‘My mother may 
have washed me while I was unconscious 
of her carryings on, but water has not 
touched my body since I came to my senses.” 


E é a my 


| Saeae i 
Litts 


INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AT MALTA 


The names, from left to right, are: Admiral Bromley, superintendent of the 
dockyard, Malta; Lord Charles Beresford; Admiral Lambton, commanding 
the cruiser squadron 
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At the head of these must 


EHE: TALI ER 


At the 


be 
placed the Queen, 
who is a_ clever 
worker in pastel 
and draws figures 
extremely well ; 
she has also taken 
up photography 
with enthusiasm, 
and her snapshots 
have often been 
exhibited. — Prin- 
cess Louise Au- 
gusta of Schles- 
wig-- Holstein, a 
niece of King 
Edward, also 
has artistic talent, 
her special branch 
being enamelling. 
Dainty articles 
like fan-sticks and 
bonbonniéres she 
fashions in exqui- 
site translucent 
enamel, and_ she 
also designs 
lovely pieces of 
jewellery.. 


An Ambassador’s 

Butler. 

“Lhe practice of 
tipping 1s 


not entirely bad; 


Cozens 


the recipients at least derive some benelit. 
A former butler of Mr. Choate, American 
ambassador before Mr. Reid, has built a 
large hotel on the.south coast on the tips 


he received from visitors to 
the American embassy, whose 
servants make more money 
than those attached to other 
embassies, chielly because of 
the number of wealthy 
Americans who visit _ the 
ambassador and scatter tips 
with traditional generosity. 


Possibly a Suffragette. 
e f course,” said the lady 
with the steel-bound 
glasses, ‘‘I expected to be 
called ‘strong-minded’ after 
making a speech three hours 
long in favour. of our sex, 
but to have it misprinted, 


‘strong-winded,’ was _ too, 

too much.” 

With the ‘‘ Friends.” 
humorist, who. is not 


nN 

9 Mark Twain, was pay- 
ing his first visit toa Friends’ 
meeting. He had just been 
enjoying a raspberry-jam tart 
at a neighbouring pastiy 
cook’s.- Hurrying back he 
purchased a duplicate, and 
re-entering the chapel he 
startled the congregation by 
the words, “ Whoever speaks 


first shall have this rasp- 
berry tart.” 
“Triend, go thy wavy,” 


said a very sedate gentleman 
in drab. 

“The tart is yours, sir,” 
quoth the visitor, and 
made himself scarce. 


LSE MANTIS EN 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL, MADEIRA. 


Winter and Spring Tours, 13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42 inclusive. 
3 Sailings every 10 days. 
TOUR—SEJOUR TO MONT’ ESTORIL, 


An IpeaL WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 27 Days £1G3 ist Class throughout, 


BOOTH LINE 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 


30, James Street, Liverpool. 


The MAGNIFICENT NEW TWIN-SCREW STEAMER “ANTONY,” 6,400 tons, will 
sail from Liverpool on her first voyage on the 18th March. 


H's MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


T. JAMES’S KING STREET, PALL MALL 
LAST NIGHTS at 8.15. LAST MATINEE TO-DAY (Wednesday) at 2. 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO. 


Final Performance, Wednesday Evening, Feb. 27. 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Telephone: 3903 Gerrard. 


GARRICK: MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. Lessee and Manager. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 


A Play in 4 Acts, by WILLIAM J. Locke. (LAST TWO WEEKS.) 
LAST MATINEES SATURDAY NEXT and SATURDAY, MARCH 2, at 2.30. 


f>AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. 
U4 EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10 


MR. TREE 


GeEORGE EDWARDES, 


LYRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. Last 20 PERFORMANCES. 
ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamictron and Witttam Devereux. ROBIN HOOD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


LDWYCH THEATRE ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN_ presents 
EDNA MAY in NELLY NEIL,” 
The successful musical play by C. M. S. McLELLAN, music by IVAN CARYLL. 
ATIN every SATURDAY at 2. 

During cold weather pit and gallery doors open_at 7. Telephone: 2315 Gerrard. 
GBIERION: Lessee, Sir CHARLES WyNDHAM: 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 9. 

THE THREE BLIND MICE. Anew light comedy by Arthur Law. 

Preceded at 8.15 by A QUEEN’S MESSENGER by J. Hartley Manners. 
MATINEE. EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 

Box-office 10 to 10. Telephone: 3,844 Gerrard. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE 


EMPIRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. MLLE. CELIA GALLEY. 
LIVING PICTURES. The most beautiful series ever seen. 


“THE DEBUTANTE.” Mdlle. GENEE. And Selected Varieties. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


; STAMMERING. 
HE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 
CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOuRNEMOUTH.- Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
El ctric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W KNerEsE, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. _ An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BovuRNEMOUTH. “‘Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Resident 


terms from 10/6 per day. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff annlv Manager. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 


SS Ccupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 


the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 

as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 

Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 

the essence of the contract, viz. :— 

(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I-ondon within fourteen 1ys after its occirrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by. the’ person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 

y This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to, the conditions of the 

Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limitep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and.3, when 

they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. 

Week of issue, from February 20, 1907. 

Signitiure =a 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct _to the Publisher, or to a 
Newsagent. are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but wil! oe held covered 
uiuer the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding astamped addressed enyelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 

THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 
26-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 


The List opened on Monday, 18th day of February, 1907, and will close on oy | 


Wednesday, 20th day of February, 1907, for Town and Country, a 


MOTOR AUCTIONS, LIMITED, 


a 


Share Capital £100,000, 


Divided into 99,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; and 1,000 Deferred Shares of 

&1 each, the latter being entitled to one-quarter of the surplus profits available {oy 

dividend in any year, after the Ordinary Shares for the time being issued shall have 
received a dividend of 10 per cent. for that period. 


ISSUE OF 60,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 
AND ALSO 1,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF &1 EACH. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 
5s. on 12th April, 1907; and 7s. 6d. 


5s. on Allotment; 
on 12th July, 1907. 


Directors. 


J. BROWNE MARTIN, 36, Victoria Street, Westminster, Chairman (Vice-Chairman of 
Westminster Trust, Ltd.). x 

HAROLD A. ARKWRIGHT, 78, Brompton Road, of Messrs. Arkwright & Yorke, Motor Agents 

J. W. DAVY, Castletown House, West Kensington, W. (Director of Humber, Ltd.). 

S. F. EDGE, 14, New Burlington Street, W. (Director of S. F. Edge, Ltd.). 


Je HUTTON, 81 and 83, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. (Managing Director, J. E. Hutton, Ltd.), 
U. STRATTON, 219, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. (London Manager, Daimler Motor Co., Ltd.) 


PERCY W. NORTHEY, M.1.Mech.E., A.I.E.E., 134, Queen's Gate, S.W., Consulting Engineer 


Managing Director. 
Bankers. 
CO., LTD., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W.; 54, Lombard Street, E.C. ; and Branches, 
SBrokers, 
MAGNIAC, WILLIAMSON & CO., 33, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Solicitors, 


BARCLAY & 


For THE Company :—TAYLOR, WILLCOCKS & CO., 218, Strand, W.C. 
For THE VENDorS:—JOHN B. & F. PURCHASE, 14, Regent Street, \V. 
Auditors, 

ANDW. W. BARR & CO., Chartered Accountants, 1, Queen Victoria Street, E C, 
Secretary. 


GEO. T. BROADBRIDGE, F.C.1.5. 


‘Registered Ottices (fro tem.). 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The principal objects for which the Company has been formed are :— 
1. The Sales of Automobiles and Accessories on Commission, by Auction and Private 
Contract. 
2. The carrying out of repairs and alterations to all kinds of Cars. 

For this purpose a site eminently suited to the Business, at present occupied by Nos, 167, 169, 
171,. 173, 175, and 177, Shaftesbury Avenue, and 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, New Compton Street, has 
been acquired by the Company under a Building Agreement. 

This site is in a most central position, and has the advantage of frontages to the important 
thoroughfare of Shaftesbury Avenue and to New Compton Street, enabling Cars to be driven 
straight through from street to street. 

Plans of the proposed new buildings have been prepared by Mr. E. W. Coldwell, in conjunction 
with Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.I.B.A.; such buildings will, according to the Archivects’ 
estimate, be capable of accommodating upwards of 150 motor cars, in addition to allowing ample 
space for the Auction Room, Offices, etc. 

It is believed that a lucrative Branch of the Company's business will be the repairing of 
Motor Vehicles of every type, and a site at present occupied by Nos. 414, 416, 418, 420, 422, 424, 
426, 428, 430, 432, and 432a, Euston Road, has been acquired by the Company under a Building 
Agreement entitling the Company to an Underlease for seventy-five years computed from the 
25th December, 1906, at a rental of a peppercorn until the Ist day of November, 1907, and 
thereafter of £600 per annum. =e 

Plans of the proposed building have been prepared by Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. | This 
building will provide ample accommodation for Workshops and Garage. The greater portion of 
the building fronting Euston Road is available to be let off as shops until required for the business 
of the Company, and it is estimated that rents amounting to £1,000 per annum could be realised 
from this source. i 

With reference to the probable earning capacity of the Company, this has been carefully 
worked out by the Managing Director who has reported as follows, and the Directors consider 
it fair and reasonable— 

SALE NART— 
Commission at 73 per cent. on a sale of 25 Cars per week, at an 
average of £200 per Car ea x Re Be 
Garage and General Charges ... 3 ale ld 


£19,500 per annum. 
000 : 


Profits on the sale of accessories, on commission and otherwise 2,500 5) 
Rental of Euston Road Shops... ; ¥ oe 1,000 3 
£24,000 " 
REPAIRING WORKS— 
The Profits from this Department should amount to not less than 2,500 
£26,500 " 
Deduct Rents, Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Repairs, Staff, Light, 
Advertising, Director's Fees, Depreciation and Contingencies 13,000 1" 


£13,500 " 


The above estimated profit of £13,500 would provide sufficient to pay % 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the 60,000 Ordinary Shares, absorbing £6,000 and 
leaving £7,500 available for further distribution between the Ordinary and 
Deferred Shares, in the proportion of three-fourths to the Ordinary and one- 
fourth to the Deferred. 


In the above estimate of profits nothing has been taken into account for receipts from letting 
of advertisement spaces, which the Directors consider should prove a lucrative source of income. 

In order that business may be commenced immediately after the Company has gone ny 
allotment, the Directors have arranged for a tenancy of the premises Nos. 55, 57, and 39, 
Shaftesbury Avenue,, which it is proposed to occupy temporarily until the new buildings 
Shaftesbury Avenue and New Compton Street have been completed. x 

The Deferred Shares have been subscribed for by the Directors and the Underwriters. 

The preliminary expenses (exclusive of commissions for underwriting) which are paya' 
the Company are estimated at £4,000. 

Of the Shares now offered 30,000 have been underwritten at a commission of 7} pencen 
which together with an over-riding commission of 24 per cent. will be paid by the Company, ae 
underwriters having the right to apply for One Deferred Share for every 100 Shares underwritten: 

Of these 6,000 are underwritten by the Directors of the Company, viz.: 1,000 by J. Browne 
Martin ; 3,000 by H. A. Arkwright; 500 by J. W. Davy; 500 by S. F. Edge; 500 by J. E. Hutton, 
and 500 by U. Stratton. tess 

A brokerage of 6d. per Share will be paid by the Company on all Shares allotted on Apples 
tion Forms bearing broker tamps. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to 
Ordinary Shares, and 500 Deferred Shares. s sts, 

The Prospectus contains a copy of the Memorandum of Association, particulars of Contracts; 
Directors’ Qualifications and Remuneration. ber of 

Where no-allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the num re 
Shares allotted is less than the number applied for, the balance of the deposit will be appr 
LOM AEds payment of the amount due on allotment, and any excess will be returned to 
applicant. 

Applications for Shares can be made on the Form of Application which can be. oF 
with copies of the Prospectus at the Office of the Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors, 

rokers, 


ble by 


allotment is 30,000 


obtained 
an 
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THE TATLER 


of Rolbloeries 


By Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 


Its Attractive Side. 

HERE is, we must admit, something 
attractive as well as something 
romantic about an art robbery. 
The sordidness and yulgarity of 

every other kind of theft seem in a measure 
absent in the annexation of a work of art : 
there appears to float about it an atmo- 
sphere of refinement—a tribute to the Beau- 
tifuland a homage toconcrete Poetry which 
are peculiarly engaging. ‘‘ Vice loses half 
its evil,” said Burke, “by losing all its 
erossness.” If theft were my profession 
T should ratl ier, I think, steal pictures and 
snulf boxes and rare old books than any 
other removable objects. It would be bad 
business, lam aware, for the picture-thief’s 
troubles only begin when he has secured 
his booty, while the robber of the till can 
rejoice at once in his realisable assets. 


No Imagination. 
Wi'tes it is that the English thief has 
; less imagination, or less love of the 
rts, or greater caution, Ido not pretend to 
, but the fact is certain that art rob- 
nis, especially of museums «and galleries, 
far fewer in this country than in other 
ids, probably not more than one in six; 
hich fact may perhaps be laid to the 
credit of the gallery guardians and of the 
lice who patrol so “effectiv ely and intelli- 
ntly the courts and galleries of our 
iseums. 


ceny at South Kensington. 

\ nd yet South Kensington has at rare 
intervals hadan interesting series of 

First, there was the robbery in the 

erly days of the museum's existence of a 


rlids: 


Id watch of great value which could 
ye been brought home to a certain 


irdian if the authority in-charge had 
wished. Then there was the wonderful 

ord robbery when one evening in one 
of the chief courts a great smash of glass 
was heard. ‘The police and officials rushed 
to the spot, had all doors closed (the spot 

is far from entrance and exit), and then 
examined the great case which had been 
broken open, when it was found that a 
‘aluable sword was missing. A careful 
‘amination was made of the few persons 
sull remaining at that late hour in the 
gallery Before 
they were allowed 
to depart, and 
finally, when the 
hopelessness of the 
quest became 
apparent. the 
police and officials 
left thespot. But 
no for a minute. 


An Elusive Thief, 


A nether smash 
~~ was ‘heard 
from the same 
place. The 
officials rushed 
back. Another 
sword had gone 


from another case. 
But all was. still 
—no one was in 
the place, no one 
in hiding—and a 
thorough | search 
revealed no trace 
of any kind. 


MR. EDWARD LLOYD (SPADE 


Who performed the ceremony of cutting the sod of the new works to be erected for the Gramophone 
The party depicted above includes Mr. Trevor Williams, the 
chairman of the company, and Mr. de la Rue, one of the directors 


and Typewriter, Ltd., at Hayes, Middlesex. 


Never Discovered. 
he robber was 
later on it 
one shrewd official 
coolly 
one of the old Italian cassoni, 
on exhibition close by 
from there; that 


but 
least 


never discovered, 
dawned on at 


that the thief had 
occupied a place of refuge in 
or chests, 
and had worked 
he may 


have been 


KING EDWARD AT THE ROYAL AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


From a pencil drawing made by a member of 
the orchestra (Mr. T. E. Wotton) during a five- 
bar's rest 


there for hours on the watch and was 
prepared after running back to his place 
of concealment to remain perdu in the 
box until the next morning, when on 
the doors being opened he could seize a 
favourable opportunity to mix with the 
early visitors, with the swords _ safely 
tucked up his back under his overcoat. 


IN HAND), 
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THE FAMOUS TENOR 


A Daring Robbery. 
erhaps a more surprising feat was that 
which occurred a few years later. 
Owing to repairs that were proceeding 
some very valuable carved stones or 
marbles of great weight were placed on 
the floor against the wall. A little-;while 
later the cry was raised that one of these 
heavy pieces had suddenly disappeared. 
And soit had. And then a strange thing 
happened. Almost as the officials were 
discussing the affair they looked again at 
the spot whence the object had been taken 
and found that the larger piece—which 
probably would require two or three men 
to lift—had disappeared also. 


Stop Thief ! 
~he general amazement may be imagined. 
One of the officials did not stay to 
talk. He ran to the workmen's entrance 
and saw just turning into the main road 
a small four-wheeled cart being driven 
quickly along the Brompton Road east- 
wards. Hatless he pursued it, raised hue 
and cry, and in time ran the cart down, 
secured the capture of the two men who 
were in it, and the recovery of the marble 
(or stone) which, wrapped in a cloth, lay in 
the bottom of the vehicle. F inally, there 
was the robbery a few years ago in broad 
daylight of the Giuliano gold jewellery 
which never was recovered. 


Loss of a Paris Bordone. 
So hackneyed an instance of picture theft 
as that of the “Duchess of Devonshire” 


calls for no description; but the amusing 


instance of the lost portrait by Paris 
Bordone may well be revived. An Austrian 
collector of fine paintings was heart- 


broken one morning to find his treasured 
* Paris Bordone ” cut out of its frame just 
as Mr. Wertheimer’s pictures have been— 
coarsely and ignorantly cut. Not beliey- 
ing in “making known the real value of 
the picture he offered only £150 reward, 
I think it was, ‘‘and no que stions asked ” ; 
making declaration to the thief and his 
friends that he would make no communi- 
cation whatever to the police; and after 
a while the result was what . he: had 
hoped for. i 


The Result. 


A® unknown 


visitor called, 


untied a_ roll, 
showed the 
painted canvas 
which was © seen 


to correspond 
exactly with the 
cut edges, . poc- 
keted the gold, and 
left the owner in 
a paradise of de- 
light = with — his 
restored Bordone. 
The first ecstasy 
over the collector 
rested his loving 
eyes on his canvas 
again, looked at 
it a second time, 
a third time—and 
then made the dis- 
covery that what 
he had just bought 
was ouly a Seby 
of his original ! 
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When Tradesmen See the Prince. 
T is apparently almost as difficult for 
a tradesman to gain entrance to 
Marlborough House, the London 
residence of the Prince of Wales, as 
it is to get within the lines of an armed 
camp. A narrow glass door in the right 
wing of the palace is reserved for such 
visitors, and only those having an appoint- 
ment, previously arranged for by the 
Prince’s valets, are admitted. 


Cost of Civil Uniforms. 
ivil uniforms are in some instances 
highly eee The Prime Mini- 
ster’s full- dress embroidered coat costs 
£76 10s.—quite enough for a garment that 
is so seldom worn. The embroidered tunic 
of a lord lieutenant of a county costs 
£18 gs. 3d., a City lieutenant’s uniform 
coming to a little over thatsum. A Prime 
Minister’ s sword costs 2s. 6d: less than that 
of a consul-generai, though his trousers, 
gold-laced, come to 6s. 3d. more than the 
consul-general’s silver-laced ones. 


A Liberal Hostess. 
Lady Portsmouth is one of the leading 
hostesses of the Liberal party. Last 
week she held a ‘very splendid reception 
alter the official dinners. She was Miss 
Beatrice Pease and married the Earl of 
Portsmouth nearly twenty-two vears ago. 
Gardening is one of her chief amusements, 
and she has done much for the grounds and 
gardens at Eggesford and Hurstbourne 
Park. Lady Portsmouth is well suited for 
the véle of one of the principal hostesses 
of a great party. 


The Under Secretary for War. 
“Lhe Earl of Portsmouth’s interests are 
not by any means confined to poli- 
tics. He is devoted to music and is a 
regular attendant at the opera. He has 
always been noted for his courtesy and 
his high sense of duty, both social and 
political. At Oxford he was president of 
the Union and the chief promoter of a 
Liberal club. 


Camelford House. 
his afternoon at Camelford House, 
Park Lane, which Lord Hillingdon 
has lent for the occasion, a lecture will be 
given on the ‘history and constitution of 
the House of Lords by Lady Frances 
Balfour. Camelford House has been the 
home of many eminent men, among them 
Earl Grenville, Prime Minister in the 
Cabinet of “all the talents.” It was to 
this mansion that the Lord Camelford of 
the day was carried in 1806 after his 
historic duel with Mr. Beal, in which the 
latter had the hest of the fight, having 
mortally wounded his antagonist. 


A Duke’s Daughter. 
Lady Frances Balfour, who writes ad- 

mirably as well as lectures, married 
Mr. Eustace Balfour, the architect brother 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour, in 1879. Her 
father was the late Duke of Argyll, from 
whom she has inherited many of the 
talents’ that made him famous. Lady 
Frances writes well, is a fluent speaker, 
and is deeply interested in politics and 
charitable enterprises. She is a prominent 
advocate of woman’s sullrage. 


Society Women Explorers. 
Sir Edward and Lady Constance Stewart 
Richardson have left England for 
northern Nigeria, West Africa, where they 
will spend some mouths. Lady Cbaeahics 
never enjoys life more than when she is 
engaged on one of these long exploration 
travels. Another noted sportswoman of 
society is Mrs. Paulet, who may some day 
be Marchioness of Winchester. Although 
very feminine in her home tastes Mrs. 
Paulet has travelled in pursuit of big 
game to the most inaccessible spots, and 
has neyer missed a chance of enjoying 
whatever might be the particular sport of 
the place in which she happened to be. 


A New Invention. 
“i have invented a new chair for tlie 
theatre.” 

** Well, what is its particular merit ?”’ 

“Oh, you just touch a button and it 
sinks through the floor to the smoking- 
room below. 

“For whom is it intended ?”’: 

“The fellow who leaves his seat in 
the middle of the row at the end of each 
acta 


A Risky Opinion. 
Papa had considered it necessary to apply 
the cane to his young hopeful. The 

operation over he said, “i Now, John, | 
have whipped you for your own good. It 
has pained me as much as it has pained 
you. Tell me, now, what do you think 
yourself?” 

“If 1 told you what I think you’d give 
me another whipping.” 


THE KNELLWOOD COMPANY OF AMATEURS IN 


Two performances of The Idler, a four-act play by Haddon Chambers, ha 


and friends. 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
General Merryweather (Lieutenant R. 
Sir J. Harding, Bart., M.P. (Lieutenant C. 


and Sir John and Lady French. 


E. Bridge, R.F.A.), 
Stinmore (Mrs. 


“THE IDLER” AT THE 


just been given by the 


Kate Merryweather (Miss Fitzgerald Creagh), 
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Knellwood Company. 
The performances were in aid of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association and the Soldiers’ Help Society, and were under the patronage of the 
The names of the characters, reading from left to right, are: Mrs. 
H. Eliott, R.F.A.), Mark Cross (Lieutenant A. N. Ogilvie, Ist North Staffordshire Regiment), Lady 
Mr. Simeon Strong (Major Duffus, 
E. Boyd), and Bennett (Lieutenant D. Johnson, 2nd South Wales Borderers) 


Gale & Polden 


THEATRE ROYAL, ALDERSHOT 


The players were officers of the garrison 
Cross (Mrs. A. W. Gay) 
H. F, Grierson). 
Glyz 


Harding (Mrs. 
R.F.A.), Mrs. 
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As a Dutch Maiden. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS ISABEL JAY IN “MISS HOOK OF HOLLAND” 


All the players are English and all the characters Dutch in ‘‘Miss Hook of Holland,” Mr. Paul Rubens's latest success at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. It is difficult in a few words to give the plot, but the scenes are very pleasing, and both 
libretto and music are a credit to the clever and versatile author. Miss Isabel Jay sings and acts delightfully as a 
Dutch girl who loves the Dutch bandmaster of a little Dutch town noted for its cheese. This young lady's father, Mr. Hook \ 
(who affords Mr. G. P. Huntley opportunity for the display of his ability as a character actor), loves his daughter and 
dislikes soldiers, so that when an officer comes to pay his addresses to Miss Hook the old man regards him with no 
favourable eye. In the end Miss Hook is allowed to marry the man of her choice 
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EFRIVOLITIUES : rraneve. 


HE report that only one motor is 
the Antarctic ex- 
pedition has given rise to grievous 
in some quarters, 
and a moyement is afloat among dwellers 


to accompany 
dissatisfaction 
by the high road to induce Lieu- 


tenant Shackleton to take with him 
every automobile that exists. 


[ am requested to announce that, 

despite all statements to the 
contrary, the House of Lords is still 
exiant ; and, further, that it purposes 
to remain in this condition for some 
time to come. 


“Phe recent explosion at the Arsenal 
Was a very serious affair and 
created quite a sensation in the 
town. Not so great a sensation, 
however, as when the Woolwich 
Arsenal footbali team is beaten. 


“Lhe Servants’ Compensation. for 
Injury Act is still an amusing 
topic of conversation for the house- 
holder. 
You may crack iny crockeree, 
Mary Jane, 
And lye got no remedee, 
Mary Jane ; 
But suppose you crack your pate 
In an alcoholic state 
I am bound to compensate, 
Mary Jane. 


AN murrain on those who decry our 
= educational system an:] assert 
that it teaches nobody anything 
worth th nar ing. The Registrar- 
General Is growing cisine lina- 
tion to remarry on the part of widows 
and RIO, 


T Be 


lays down that “it requires a veri- page of a western paper reads :— D« 
table education to wink. The curriculum “ Desperate assault on a_ well-known 
at Girton has always been a puzzle citizen. The murdered man not expected 
to live.” train 


to me. 


I n cooking Glad- 
stone’s goose 
The “ Mail” was 
the chief actor, 
So Lewis is let 
loose 
As not a maily- 
factor. 


Am mong the 


measures 
announced in the 
King’s speech is 
a bill © enabling 
women to ‘serve 
on various bodies. 
Miss Gertie Millar 
is said to be organ- 
ising a “strenuous 
opposition, 


[-b Earl of 

Crawford. is 
making. a_ very 
valuable — collec- 
tion. of — material 
for what he calls 
“the basement of 
national history.” 
This suggests a 
considerable area 
for research. 


reminds me that Professor Stirling 


THE WORLD'S 


if heard a speaker the other evening, 

proposing the toast of ‘* The Ladies,’ 
say that he was not only referring to those 
present but to ladies at large. Another 


injustice to poor Sulfragetta. 


IN FEATHERS FINE—MR. JOHN BURNS AND DR. MACNAMARA 


In all the glory of their official uniforms the President of the 

Local Government Board and the Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Local Government Board last week attended the levee at 

St. James's Palace. The photograph shows them on their way 
to the palace 


AN displayed headline on the first news 
Ie 


A project is on foot to have the freedom of the City of London conferred on Mr. George Meredith. 
intended that this honour should mark a special celebration of his eightieth birthday 
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ugly man. 


GREATEST LIVING NOVELIST—MR. GEORGE MEREDITH 
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TITTLE-TATTLE 


ef TO-DAY. 


Awkward. 


NEWLY-MADE grave in a Lanca- 
shire cemetery was decorated 
with a number of floral tributes. 
One of them had attached to it 

a card bearing these words: ‘* With 

Mrs. X’s deep sympany,” and printed 

in the corner ‘At home on F ridays ” 


Polish in Heaven. 
“Lhe reverence in which Poles hold 
their native language is re- 
markable. At a recent trial in 
Berlin a witness of Polish nation- 
ality declared, “ Polish is the lan- 
euage spoken by Christ and His 
apostles, and it is certainly the lan- 
guage spoken in Heaven.” English- 
men are said to be proud of their 
language, but I have never heard 
any one contend that theirs was the 
speech of Paradise. Would not this 
form an excellent subject for discus- 
sion during the silly season ? 


That Letter Aitch. 
Shee lrops her 
afraid 
To say a word; in white arrayed, 
And simply clad—a thin disguise 
Of angelhood—she only sighs 
In answer to the prayer |’ ve prayed 
“Oh, have me for a husband 
staid!” 
At last come words so long delayed : 
“T'll ave you, ‘Enry,” she replies, 
And drops her eye: 


that 


eyes and seems 


Conflicting thoughts would 
have swayed 

Some men no sooner ris? than fade 

] deem it wrong to show surprise 

That she not only drop her eyes 

But, bred and born an Eng lish maid, 


She drops her lis. 


A Candid Critic. 


Coke, the genial, fun-loving bishop 
of a Canadian diocese, is a very 
He was one day travelling by 
noticed a man_ sitting 
opposite staring at 
him a good deal. 

After some 
time the clergy- 
man turned to the 
man and said :— 

“Well, my 
friend, you seem 
to be staring at 
me a good deal. 
Do you think you 
know me, OF 
would you like 
to know me, or 
are you woncer- 
ing who I am, o1 
what ? 

‘Yo which the 
man rudely re- 
plied :— 

“Well, sir, my 


when he 


wile has always 
told me I am the 
ugliest man she 
ever saw, but I 
think if. she saw 
you she would 


change her mind.” 


M any a_ good 


husband 
hasn’t the nerve to 


It is : 
be anything else. 
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P.ay Fictorial 


SIR GUY DE VERE PLAYS A NEW GAME OF BILLIARDS 


On the left Mr. James Welch and on the right Mr. George Tully, who plays the part of Wittle 


Mr. Welch is in his element in ‘‘When Knights were Bold.” This clever farce at Wyndham’s Theatre derives its successful humour from 

incongruity in circumstance. Sir Guy de Vere (Mr. Welch) takes punch to cure a cold, and dreams he is transported to the days of his 

ancestors in the twelfth century. The fun resultant from this is such as Mr. Welch revels in, and he keeps the audience in roars the 
whole evening 


Play Pictorial 


AN AMUSING SCENE FROM ACT IIl.—SIR GUY RIDS HIS HOUSE OF SIR BRIAN 


Names of the characters, from left to right, are: Hon. Charles Widdicombe (Mr. Henry J. Ford), Hon. Mrs. Waldegrave (Miss Emma Gwynne), Kate Pottleberry (Miss 

Vivienne West), Lady Marjorie Eggington (Miss Enid Sass), Lady Millicent Eggington (Miss Estelle Winwood), Lady Rowena Eggington (Miss Audrey Ford), Sir Guy 

de Vere, Bart. (Mr. James Welch), Wittle (Mr. George F,. Tully), Rev. Peter Pottleberry, D.D, (Mr. Guy Lane), Sir Brian Ballymote (Mr, Charles Weir), Isaac 
Isaacson (Mr. Arthur Grenville) 
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HERE is surely nothing more 
agreeable in this world than 
to ceive good advice to those 
who have not the slightest 
intention’ of profiting by it. 
To offer wise counsel where 
it is not needed sends a glow 

of satisfaction coursing through the veins 
which can only be compared to the feeling 
of economical benevolence inspired by the 
gift of a generous cheque to some de- 
serving person who has no means of 
cashing it and for whom it would not in 
any case be “ honoured.” 


OW that winter once more holds 
us in its grip, now that the 
snowflakes ruffle at our window 
pane and pat the skylight with 

their soft white fingers, we are, most of 
us, inclined to hasten to the nearest fur 
emporium and urge the proprietor to 
weld together a sullicient number of rabbit 
skins to ensure for us such a shelter from 
the stormy blast as shall enable us to face 
life with that mixture of smiling bonhomie 
and abandon which makes for worldly 
success. If there be any young persons 
who diligently plod their tedious way 
through the columns of this paper week 
by week—and there must be many such in 
their first, second, or third childhoods—I 
implore them not to be hasty in effecting 
the purchase of a fur coat, but rather to 
give attention, cheerfully but patiently, 
to the few remarks with which I propose to 
soothe them into that state of stertorous 
coma which can only be induced by a 
constant and laborious study of my 
writings. 


IKE you, my friends—and by “ friends” 

I mean any persons who have 
waded far as this into my 
literary slough of parenthetical 
irrelevance—I once was young. I too 
have known what it is to spring out of 
bed om a cold winter's morning, gaze 
thoughtfully at my bath few 


as 


foal 
moments, and then climb painfully back 
between the blankets. Alas! I had no 
Wise mentor as you have (Heaven help 
you!) to give me the benefit of his good 
advice. I was alone in the world, or at 
any rate as much alone as duns and 
creditors would permit. And so it came 
to pass that in early life I took an irrevo- 
cable step which I have ever since re- 
gretted, but which may not have been 
altogether in yain if it but provide you 
with an example of what to avoid. 


’ WAS winter. The merry bells of 
Yule rang out across the snow. 
The robins were singing as 
though their little hearts would 
break. The blackbirds—— [Is this a bird 
story, or what?—Ep. I will omit the 
blackbirds since you have a- prejudice 
against them, but I was going to say 


something about their carolling a morning 
hymn in the baek yard-—H. G. By all 
means omit both blackbirds and back 
yard.—Ep.]._I sat and shivered at my 
desk. The draught blew in from the 
window and fluttered the papers at 
my elbow. The ice:on my inkpot 
told me that there was skating on 
the Serpentine. Suddenly there came 
a knock at the door. My heart 


is) 


_afraid of rumpling the mink. 


S tO 
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stood still. Instinctively I concealed my- 
self as best 1 could behind the plated 
toast rack which was all that remained of 
my frugal breakfast. The door opened. 
My heart stood still. But oh, joy! Oh, 
rapture! Oh, relief! ‘Twas but the 
postman. And in his hand he bore— 
a registered letter. My heart stood still. 
[For the third time. Couldn't your heart 
be affected somewhat differently by the 
next Bue es NG —H. o 


ETTERS of any “dnd were a source 
of excitement to me in those days. 
My morning mail generally con- 
sisted of ominous blue documents 
or of envelopes addressed to myself by 
my own familiar hand, containing 
articles which editors now tumble over 
one another in their anxiety to obtain. 
[I never tumble over anybody.—Ep. 
‘Tumble oyer yourself for a change, and 
let me get on with this thing in my own 
way without further interruption.——H. G.] 
A registered letter was a perfectly novel 
experience, and in this case a delightful 
one as well, for it contained a cheque 
for nearly £100, a noble sum, payment 
for a book of 80,000 words which had 
only taken me three years to write and 
which seventeen publishers had already 


declined. A hundred pounds! I was a 
rich man—rich beyond the dreams of 
caviare. _How should I best:spend this 


newly-acquired wealth was the question 
that I put to myself at once. Disinterested 
friends to whom I propounded the pro- 
blem suggested that I should celebrate the 
occasion by inviting them to a gargantuan 
feast at some fashionable “restaurant. 
Others urged me to subscribe to the Hos- 
pital F und and thus lay the foundations 
of a prospective peerage, or to invest the 
money in Consols so that I might always 
be sure of having three whole pounds to 
take home with me to my family on 
April 1 every year. 
THOUGHT the matter over very care- 
fully. I remembered the draughts in 

my garret—draughts of air, of course, 

not liquid—and with a firm and 
resolute chin and a set face I sallied forth 
to a shop in the Edgware Road and bought 
a fur coat. It was a magnificent garment. 
It was lined with mink, its collar was the 
pelt of an unplucked otter, its sleeves 
were loaded with imitation astrachan, all 
down its front were frogs of thick braid, 
its pockets even were lined with chamois 
leather. I paid for it, put it on, and was 
at once transformed into a Polish count 
with a slight dash of bandmaster. I was 
a proud man that day, I can tell you. I 
wore my purchase at every meal, and 
would have gone to bed in it only I was 
Life assumed 
aspect. I was 
My gladness 


a different, a more pleasing, 
actually glad to be alive. 
was, alas! short-lived. 


ARIK you the tragic sequel. Be- 
fore | bought that coat Iwas a 
free man. I could lunch at cheap 
restaurants in Soho where one 
was given an excellent meal and a bottle 
of vin ordinaire for 1s. 6d. JT could travel 
third class, or even under the seat, if | 
desired it. After I had begun to wear we 
garment the whole course of my life we 
changed. 
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On Buying a Fur Coat 
By Harry Graham. 
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Young 


ID I appear at a restaurant (in the 
character of a Russian nobleman) 
every garcon hastened across to 
do me honour; the head waiter 

reserved for me his best table and insisted 
on ordering me his most expensive dinner 
and his choicest wine; the patron him- 
self held prolonged conversations with 
me on purely irrelevant subjects. Did | 
arrive at King’s Cross Station, porters 
wrestled with one another for the privi- 
lege of relieving me of my Gladstone 
bag, guards pushed me into first - class 


carriages and locked the door, station- 
masters with tall hats brought me foot- 
warmers and luncheon baskets. Cross- 


ing-sweepers who had hitherto contented 
themselves with addressing me as “ major” 
now called me “my lord.” What could I 
do but try to live up to the reputation of 
my fur coat? Iwas forced to tip every- 
body within sight. My life became a 
nightmare; bankruptcy stared me in the 
face. I dined at expensive grillrooms, | 
travelled in reserved sleeping saloons, | 
gave away whole pennies at a time asa 
reward for the untutored instinct of the 
tactful crossing-sweepers. Waiters bat- 
tened on my bounty, grew rich, and set up 
for themselves near Earl’s Court, I deco- 
rated stationmasters with: diamond _ pins. 
My prodigality exceeded the bounds of 
legitimate philanthropy. I flung hand- 
fuls of silver at anyone who approached 
within a radius of ten yards of my un- 
plucked otter. My existence was one long 
orgy of generosity. 


T last my friends became alarmed 
and consulted a fur specialist. 
My funds gave out. My family 
physician ordered me a trip to a 
warm climate where furs are nev et worn. 
And with a sigh of relief I sold my famous 
coat to an impoverished actor who was 
engaged to play the leading part in a 
provincial conIpany touring with a melo- 
drama entitled Under the Czar, in which a 
real Siberian snowstorm was ‘the leading 
attraction. Now as I sit and shiver once 
more at the brink of my frozen inkpot, 
wearing a humble aquascutum with my feet 
wrapped up in “The Winning Post” (the 
warmest paper I know), I recall the occasion 
of my past fur-madness and rejoice to 
think that lam again able to enjoy the 
simple, precarious, economical existence 
which is the privilege of all who leacl the 
literary life but which is utterly denied to 
those who commit the egregious. indiscre- 
tion of buying a fur coat, The moral is 
plain. EG: 


TOO LOW 


WELL-KNOWN sportsman had 
become very tired of listening to 

a series of shooting yarns that 

some friends had been spin- 

ning. At last he launched his first and 
only story that night. “I went into 
a field one day to have a shot,” he said. 
“The only game in sight was an immense 
flocl: of blackbirds. t should say there 


were 10,000 in the flock. I fired both 
barrels, and how many do you think | 
killed?” Different guesses were made, 


ranging: from twenty to one hundred 
birds. “Not one,” said the stranger, 
“but I went out to look for results 
and picked up thirty bushels of legs. 
I had shot a little too low.” 
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By George Belcher. 


It’s all right, guv’nor; I’m gettin’ dahn there meself 
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WILLING TO OBLIGE. 


DE Aer. 


SYNOPSIS.—Mr. Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 
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‘The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 


he had done on earth, Whether people were in Heaven or 


Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MUSIC-MAKERS. 
E found -ourselves in 
café concert. 
It was a 
concert. 

An enormous number of people; the 
greatest musicians of all time, were sitting 
round a motor-gramophone. Beyond the 
crowd were many pianos, mostly Broad- 
woods. 

My guide ushered me to a seat near the 
motor-gramophone, which was presided 
over by Madame Melba. 

As I gazed about me, I recognised.-all 
the most brilliant Oppists and Fuguists of 
the world. 


a sort of 


very curious café 


The Present and the Past. 
here was Beethoven, looking like 
Beethoven; Mozart, looking exactly 
like a barrister; and old Dick Wagner, 
looking entirely unlike Siegfried Wagner:; 
and P. Rubens, for once, out of motoring kit. 
William Gantz’s hair had whitened since 
I saw him last. Sir Alexander Mackénzie, 
however, had not turned a hair. Siegfried 
Wagner's taste in dress had not improved. 
He was wearing a painful hat, a curious 
fancy vest, a gent’s lounge jacket, knicker- 
bockers, and stockings. with a design 
suitable for repaving St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(in the event of its falling down). - Il was 
pleased to meet Jubal, who was the father 
of all such as handled the harp and organ. 
He has had a lot to answer for. Also he 
was the brother of Tubal Cain (in no 
way related to Hall, England’s Glory), the 
original instructor "of every artificer in 
brass and iron. His sister, Naamah, was 
not present. Above a couple of beards 
and a Porterhouse moustache (with. a 
touch of the Kaiser in deep mourning).I 
recognised Ivan  Caryli. Sousa was 
secretly compelling Paganini to dance a 
cake-walk on his own violin. . It was all 
very beautiful. 

Said I to. my gui 

“This is immense! Here are .all the 
musicians of the world! It is wonderful 
to note how well they get on together.” 

It seemed to me that a- chuckle was 
going on behind his mask as_ he 
answered :— 

“Listen to the tune being played on 
the gramophone.” 

I listened. 


Are Musicians Jealous? 
hat comes out of 
Holland,’ ” said 1. 

“Right,” he replied. 
Petty from Peter.” 

“And yet,’ I exclaimed, “Isidore de 
Lara, underneath the astrachan hair, and 
Puccini and Jimmy Glover, behind the 
eyeglass, are . listening with - apparent 
enjoyment. I had always thought that 
Musicians were jealous of one another.” 

When I had said this | was sure that 
my guide chuckled. 

He took me by the arm and corrected 
my mistake. 

“You are quite wrong, 
is only in the world of 
people are jealous of each other.  Shak- 
spere, for instance, is jealous of me.” 

“And who: are vou?” I queried. “Of 
whom can Shakspere be jealous?” I added 
indignantly, ‘‘ except of Bernard Shaw, or 
Algernon Ashton, or myself?” 


‘Miss Hook of 


Swltiash aire ink 


Bw Nexsaide = soit 
literature that 


My Guide is Enigmatic. 

| was anxious to solve the mystery. I 
wanted to know who my guide really 

was. 

His answer did not help me at all. 
Said ‘he :— 

“Shakspere would only be jealous of 
a greater than he.” 

“Rightly or wrongiy,” I answered, “I 
think that the ereatest man of letters is 
Balzac. Something, I don’t know what it 
is, it may be instinct or it may be judg- 
ment, tells me that you are not Balzac.” 

He foamed through his mask. | 
gathered that he stated: 

“No, Iam not Balzac?” 
Obviously he was: greater than Balzac. 
George Moore? No. 

Ww ho could he be? 

It is a hard thing to ask a man if he is 
greater than the greatest writer that has 
ever written. 


Back to the Musicians. 
changed the subject. Said I :— 

“There is one man here I am anxious 
to meet. I am nothing of a musician and 
I therefore appreciate music that is music. 
Tor,me motor cars have spoilt Wagner; 
they make the same sort of noise but they 
make it infinitely better; also they do 
some good.” 
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Hell was their own secret. 


He appointed a masked guide to show 


Sullivan and I. 
“ Cullivan is my ideal of a musician,” | 
continued. ‘“ His*music. was the 
best music that the English people could 
stand. German music is not music. — It 
is merely an improvement, a very slight 
improvement, on German conversation. 
Germans as a race are not musical. But 
the horror of listening to themselves tal k- 
ing German has compelled them to pro- 
duce sounds by other than human means.” 

My guide's hood wagged a negative. 

“No,” he- said firmly, “you are be- 
having aboye your station. Sullivan 
Ww ould. not care to meet you. 

I was indignant. 

“How the dickens do you know?” | 
demanded. 

Huthly my guide replied :— 

““T know for this reason. He declines 
to meet me. ‘lhere is something the 
matter with Sullivan. JI don’t know what 
itis. I think itis that he has a sense of 
humour. People with a sense of humour 
somehow never seem to like me.” 


Humorists are Not a Jealous Crew. 
ss ‘LT hat's curious,” ] answered. ‘‘ He can’t 
be jealous, because you have shown 
no symptoms of possessing a sense of 
humour. — Besides, humorists as a class 
are not jealous of one another. | Mark 
Twain admires W. S. Gilbert ; Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll often lunches with Professor 
George R. Sims, who long before he in- 
vented his famous scalp tonic made quite 
a reputation as a punster. -G. P. Huntley 
does not cut George Graves. Barry Pain 
knows. me by sight—to the extent of 
mistaking me for somebody else—which is 
my loss,” 

“Tt may be a compliment,” remarked 
my guide in a sinister tone suggestive of 
a certain personal and_ well- established 
dislike for me. 


CHAPTER 


AMONG THE BOOK-MAKERS, 


H aving left the musicians my 
introduced me to Mr. Henry James. 
This was indeéd a delight. 
“Say, Jas,” said I, ‘Iam delighted .to 
meet you.” 
To my intense surprise he stated :— 
“The cat is on the mat, the rat is in 
the hat.” 


guide 
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The New Inferno—cont. 


An Encounter with ‘‘ Jas.” 

hese somewhat irrelevant observations 

took me back to my childhood. 

“Why, Jas,” I exclaimed, “you are 
quoting from ‘Reading Without Tears,’ 
the first educational handbook that came 
my way. I can understand every word 
you say. It is perfect prose. This is a 
great change, Jas! In the last works of 
yours I read, whenever you happened to 
touch your subject with the end of a barge 
pole, you used invariably to drop the 
barge pole like a hot brick.” 

Whereupon he looked despondent. 


After a_pause he replied :— 

“Even the meanest intellects can 
understand me now. [am quite as intel- 
ligible as Meredith. See here, George, 
what was that little poem you were 
reading to me this morning?” 

George Meredith promptly answered 
with a touch of pride in his voice :— 

Whiskers are things 
One can’t use as wings. 

‘How true,” I replied, “ Mr. Meredith, 
and how intelligible. You have written a 
couplet, finer, in my opinion, than any- 
thing in ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat.’”’ 


THE -TATLER 


By Frank Richardson. 


Rudyard’s Scruples. 

§ Iso,’ I continued enthusiastically, 
“vou have estimated whiskers at 

their true worth.” 

I wouldn't swear that Meredith didn’t 
say “Damn !”’ 

Rudyard Lipling evidently thought 
he did. ‘He bustled up with a pale face 
and scared eyes :— 

‘“Wor Heayen’s sake, George, don't 
swear! You know I can’t stand it! I 
liaven’t dropped a ‘ d.’ ever since I’ve been 
here. I must bee of -you, George, to be 


more careful. (To be continued) 


As | gazed about me, | recognised all the most brilliant Oppists and Fuguists of the world 
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MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


Miss Alexandra Carlisle made an enormous personal ‘success’ in the part of Betty in™*L’Anglais’ tel qu'on le Parle” at the charity matinée-at the New 

Royalty Theatre on Friday, she and Mr. Cyril Maude being the only two English artists in the cast. Miss Carlisle is still appearing in Mr. Locke’s 

successful play, ‘The Morals of Marcus," at the Garrick Theatre, which owes. much. to the charm Of ‘Miss Carlisle's incomparable picture of the stray 

gem from a Turkish harem. An interesting piece of news is that Miss Carlisle will, at the conclusion of her engagement with Mr. Bourchier, join 
Mr. Maude's company at The Playhouse 


Dover Street Studios 
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“NOT GUILTY.” By Will Owen. 


ma 


Qa) 


“I’ve lost my leg, guv’nor” 
‘Well, my good man, | haven’t got it” 
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TOMMY’S DILEMMA. By Charles Pears. 


TOMMY c 
- WAS TAKING: A -NAP-IN-HIS‘-LITTLE- CHAIR: & 


PUSSY: WAS: PLAYING: WITH-A: BALL: OF » WOOL 


ROUND - TOMMY » UNTIL: HE — 


INTO - A169 - CHAIR: WIT ACTHRE Wool 


WAS 5 @ ORE E sis: EN. ERAN slp aN sD ag 


F > __) 
THUS -HE-FOVND- HIMSELF -MUCH:TO-HIS- SURPRISE: WHEN-HE:WOKE-US=>" _ 


HHAS. PEARS. 0G. 
A MORAL LESSON FOR THE YOUNG 
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AFTER THE SMASH. By Tom Browne. 


“Is no—hic—ushe; whisky an’ gasoline—hic—won’t mix” 
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Photographs from Near. 


a Hamilion 

THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS SLEIGHING IN THE ROTTEN ROW OF BERLIN 

This scene is very interesting as showing how unceremoniously even members of the German Royal Family go about among their subjects. 

Here is the Kaiser's eldest son driving with his wife at his side and only a single footman in attendance. Sleighs have been in general 
use in many parts of the Continent owing to the heavy snowfall 


re | 


Bourne & Shepherd 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF MINTO HUNTING IN KASHMIR é 


This photograph shows Lord and Lady Minto during their recent hunting holiday in the mountains of Kashmir. The Viceroy has 
had a particularly busy time lately in connection with the Ameer of Afghanistan’s visit to India. Earl Minto's tact and personal charm 
did much to ensure the success of the Ameer'’s visit, the Afghan Monarch describing his tour as being one of the happiest he has made 
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“It involves the total abolition and disestablishment of all that terrible scale practising 
and five-finger exercising.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


MENDELSSOHN 


‘wrote much music which is beyond the ability of 
the average pianist. Can you play this well- 
known passage at the right speed, ‘ presto,” 
and with the proper accent? It usually 
fails to yield to any amount of 
practice, hut the Rules and 
Exercises of my System 
make this and_ greater 
difficulties readily 
playable. 


You cannot secure the Metrostyle 
in any Instrument other than the 
Pianola and the Pianola Piano. 


of the Metrostyle is that it enables anyone 
to play the whole or any part of a com- 
position exactly according to actual interpretations 
provided by Paderewski, Grieg, Chaminade, &c. 
They and many other famous Musicians recognise 


q The great musical value and intense interest 


MACDONALD 
as SMITH'’S 
SYSTEM OF 


that the Pianola is in the highest degree responsive 
to the markings they have made on the Music 
Rolls indicating their actual performances. 


PERFECT TOUCH 
AND TECHNIQUE 


“From Brain 
to Keyboard.’’ 


Complete Course of Lessons by Correspondence, 
Three Guineas (by instalments if desired). Write for new 
Illustrated Book ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,’’ free by post. 


“PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other articles. By Macdonald Smith. 
32 pages, post free, 7d. 


MACDONALD SMITH, 19b, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


“The most striking discovery of the present generation for practical musicians. ''"— 
—Musical News. 


THE 


PIANOLAPIAN( 


{ 5012 Gerrard. 
Tel. | 2560 Wall. 


CRAMER PIANOS. 
BECHSTEIN PIANOS. 


Pianos by these well-known makers are 
supplied on Hire Purchase System, ordinary 
hire, or for CASH at DISCOUNT PRICES. 


When played by When played by means 
hand, . of Music Rolls, 


is the highest development of modern piano con- 
struction, being a combination of one of the world’s 
leading pianos with the very best of all piano- 
players, the Pianola with the Metrostyle. It can 
ke played by hand in the ordinary way, and any- 
one can play it by means of music rolls. 


Full lists and drawings free on application. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Lro. coepr. 12, 
126, OXFORD ST.,W. & 46, MOORGATE ST,, E.C. | 


. THE PIANOLA PIANO is made in several models. 
THE PIANOLA PIANO (Steck Piano) in three models. 
THE PIANOLA PIANO (Weber Piano) in two models. 


All of which can be seen and played by anyone who cares 
to call. 


BAKER’S HARDY 


BORDER & ALPINE PLANTS. 


Upwards of 1,600 Varieties to select from 


WITH ALL THE RECENT INTRODUCTIONS. 
MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION EXTANT. 
BEST PLANTS IN THE TRADE. 


Semd for Sprimg List. 


BAIL EIR’S, 


~ Nurserymen, Wolverhampton. 


Your present Piano will be taken in part exchange. 


Write for 
Pianola Piano Catalogue P.P. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE Co. 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE 


A Divided Day. 

OR many years past I 
have divided my days 
into two  sections— 
the portion I devote to 

my private work and the portion | give to 
fulfilling my public responsibilities. The 
morning hours I reserve to myself sacredly 
for composition or such musical work 
without which I am neither content nor 
happy. Given some leisure for this I am 
able to approach my pups duties with 
zest and energy, but before doing so I 
generally manage to have three or four 
hours at my own desk. 


Conducting the Students’ Orchestra. 
Fo the rest here is a typical account of 
my average “daily day.” I will 
suppose the day to be one on which I con- 
duct the large students’ orchestra, a work 
to which I devote three hours, from two to 
five o'clock. During that period I hear 
our prominent put pils perform and sing, 
and as musical conductor I thus get to 
know their individual gifts and capabilities 
very intimately. 


Trying the Compositions of Students. 
Or these days I sometimes try over such 

manuscript compositions which have 
been passed for trial by ‘the professors of 
the academy with a view to giving them 
a public hearing at our concerts. These 
compositions I. should perhaps explain 
have. been written by our students, but 
before I rehearse them with our band they 
must be passed by our professors, otherwise 
I should probably have too many imma- 
ture efforts submitted to me. 


Concert Programme Pieces. 
f course, 1 do not decide on giving a 
public hearing to every composition, 
Only the best of these manuscripts ulti- 
mately figure on our concert programmes, 
aud many of the most prominent of our 
younger composers have received their 
baptism of fire under these conditions. 


Wholesome Criticism. 
Sometimes weird, melancholy, and mor- 
bid enough music comes before me, 
and a mild joke on my part at such times 
has frequently resulted in promoting a 
healthier and brighter tone in the future 
efforts of its writer and probably saved 
him from perhaps less good-humoured 
chastenings at the hands of others. But 
my young friends are, I am glad to think, 
very tolerant of criticism. 


Reading at , Sight 
[ variably some time is spent in the 
study of the most recent orchestral 
works so that bothstudents and conductor 
keep up continued acquaintance with the 
latest phases of the art, and the ready 
manner in which very difficult music is 
read prima vista is sometimes astonishing. 


Seeing New Pupils. 
Rehearsals over I adjourn to my room 
to keep appointments with students, 
parents, and others. At this time of the 
year new pupils are continually coming 
to join the academy, and I find half-a- 
dozen or more waiting tosee me. Students 
come to us from all parts of the world, 
even from Germany. 
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A Difficult: Duty. 
hear each intending pupil play or sing 
and find out generally how far ad- 
vanced his or her musical education may be 
before deciding on the particular professor 
under whom ‘the pupil shall study. To 
do this conscientiously and without undue 
waste of time requires quick thinking, and 
anyone who has not (like Mr. H. G. Wells) 
acquired the “prophetic habit” would 
naturally hesitate before answering some 
of the anxious questions regarding the 
future and such like problems which are 
not infrequently put to me on these occa- 
sions, 


Various Interviews. 
Duns this period of the day’s work | 
may be called upon to give a hurried 
piece of advice or encouragement to a 
student upon some particular point in 
lis or her studies, or perhaps to see one 
of my colleagues who wishes to consult 
me, Then there are the ex-students who 
present themselyes for final examination 
and a certificate on leaying the R.A.M. 
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SIR ALEXANDER C. 


The principal of the Royal Academy of Music was born 
in Edinburgh fifty-nine years ago. He studied music 
in Germany and Italy and has been conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society and Novello’s Oratorio Concerts, 
Among Sir Alexander's best-known works are ‘The 
Rose of Sharon,” *’ The Bride,” ** Scottish Rhapsodies,” 
‘Twelfth Night,” and the music to ‘* Ravenswood.” 
He has gained many honours, among them being, in 
addition to doctor of music, that of LL.D. from 
Glasgow ; D.C.L. from the McGill University, Montreal; 
and membership of the Royal Swedish Academy 
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Still More Work. 
At half-past six I have pro- 
bably got through all 
my interviews, but not all the 
correspondence, which has to 
be attended to peor eae consider myself 
free. Subsequently I have not infrequently 
to move on to the offices of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Nate 


The Beekd of the RAM. 


"The board constantly sits until eight 
o'clock discussing the details of 
examinations and other matters not 
artistically exciting but, on the conirary, 
uncommonly dry work; happily — my 
colleagues’ are ‘distinguished musicians 
and intimate friends, and so somewhere 
towards nine p.m. my "day's work ends. 


My Busiest Day. 


“T~o be overcrowded with invitations to 

work is, | fear, the inevitable portion 
of the o’er-willing horse, and a great deal 
more falls to my share than I could men- 
tion in a short article of this character. | 
was recently asked what was the busiest 
day I ever put in. Well, I think that 
day was one on which I began at 9.30 a.m. 
with an orchestral rehearsal of two hours 
anda Bali in Boadon Ontario. 


Travelling. Sneaking? Refeaiiies Con- 
ducting, and Banqueting. 
V e then proceeded by special train to 
Woodstock; there, after speaking 
at a public luncheon of which I had no 
time to partake, | hurriedly rehearsed the 
local choir in sight of the incoming audi- 
ence ; then conducted an afternoon concert 
and returned to London in time for the 
evening concert. The day ended with 
another spanavet give en by the r mayor. 


Upheld by the Climate 


ll this did not prevent me from being 
at my post at an early rehearsal in 
Yoronto on the following morning. I do 
not think I could possibly have got through 
such a fatiguing day’s work in this country, 
but the Canadian climate is wonderfully 
bracing and invigorating: Atal] events I 
found it to be so. 


Another Canadian Experience. 
n two or three of the smaller Canadian 
towns I conducted the first orchestral 
concerts ever given, and as these entertain- 
ments took place in theatres I had to direct 
in the “house” between the third and 
fourth row. of stalls surrounded by the 
audience. Encores were always numerous 
enough, but on one occasion the enthu- 
siasm was so compelling that I was obliged 
to play—-with the exception of a short 
choral work—every item in the programme 


twice oyer, Truly the goodwill of the 
listeners helped my stay ing powers 
amazingly. A GM. 


A Singerta: Sk 
Madame Clara Butt, who had to cancel 
her last engagement to sing at the 
Oueen’s Hall through slight indisposition, 
had one of the most novel proposals of 
marriage ever made to a celebrity. Her 
husband, Mr, Kennerley Rumford, actually 
asked her to be his wife whilst they were 
singing the well-known duet, “The Keys 
of My Heart.” 


